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lute fictions, which yet exhibit pictures of marvellous
power and beauty. The historian must give these
pictures as he finds them, while he traces to the best of
his power the threads, often faint and broken, which show
the real course of events in this most momentous war.

According to the account given by Herodotos, Xerxes
had at first no wish to   carry out his  father's   design
against the Western Greeks, (p, 101).   During   Preparations
two years his preparations tended not to the   ^nof Eu-a~
invasion of Europe but to the re-conquest of   rope-
Egypt.    At the end of that time he marched into that
devoted   land,   and    having   riveted   more
tightly the fetters which had been forged for it      4*4 DvC"
by Kambyses, left it under the rule of his brother Achai-
menes.    But before he set out on this Egyptian journey,
Mardonios, of whom during the reign of Dareios we lose
sight after his failure in Makedonia (p. 109), had urged
upon him the paramount duty of chastising Athens and
thus of getting a footing on a continent which, for its
beauty, its fertility, and vast resources, ought to be the
possession of the Great King alone.     The   motive of
Mardonios, we are told, was the   wish to be himself
viceroy of Europe ; but there were not wanting others to
bear out his words.   The Thessalian chieftains (p. 20),
who belonged to the family  of the Aleuadai  offered
their aid against their kinsfolk ;  and the Peisistratidai
were still at hand to plead their cause with eager impor-
tunity.   Hippias himself may have fallen, (although the
fact cannot be stated with any certainty), on the field of
Marathon;   but his children, backed by a retailer of
popular prophecies, prevailed on Xerxes to summon a
council of his nobles.    In this assembly the King, we are
told, reminded his hearers that the Persian power could
only stand so long as it remained aggressive;  he in-
sisted that no European trTbes or nations   could, for